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cause the thing itself has grown. And there are not only socialists, but they have 
remarkably vigorous organizations, numbering tens of thousands, all working to 
establish new ideas and a new order of things. Moreover, these organizations are 
growing faster than outsiders reaVze, and, taking advantage of the experience of 
former errors, they are growing wiser year by year," 

David A. Cubtis. 
VII. 

LESTER WALLACE'S SUCCESSOR. 

That there was something dramatically striking in the coincidence between 
the death of John Lester Wallack and the obliteration of the family name from 
the roll of I* ew York theatres, has been noticed and abundantly commented upon 
during the past weeks. While, however, the trite phrase of " Le Roi est mort, 
vive le Roi." has been voiced in divers keys and with many variations, it seems to 
me that due account has not been taken of the influence the accession of A. M. 
Palmer to the management of that theatre — the building of which was the begin- 
ning of Lester Wallaek's professional end — will have on the dramatic history of the 
country. That the influence Mr Palmer will exert will b j a more pot?nt one than 
that of his predecessor cannot be doubted by any one who, like myself, has for any 
considerable number of years studied the past and present course of dramatic 
events in America, for much as we may have loved Wallack the man, it would 
be folly to shut our eyes to the limitations of Wallack the manager. He lacked 
the administrative abil ty of bis father, the founder of the little dynasty, and 
when he came to the throne it could be fairly said of him, and more especially so 
during the last five years of his career, as Thiers said of Louis Philippe: " Le Roi 
regne et ne gouverne pas." His nature was too kindly, his temperament too 
sweet for the exertion of strict discipline, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, his sentiments were too inherently aristocratic and conservative to 
render him a successful caterer to an ever changing and fickle public. In 
order to appreciate the claims to distinction of Mr. Palmer, a rapid sketch 
of his career may be of service. When, nearly twenty years ago, some- 
thing like chance placed him at the head of a new theatre almost next 
door to Wallack's old Thirteenth street house, his prior training, though not 
theatrical, had by no means illy prepared him for the position in which he found 
himself. His position of librarian in an important public library gave evidence 
of the thorough cultivation of his mind, while an apprenticeship in active city 
politics had taught him to read his fellow man as well and easily as an octavo 
volume. During his ten years' tenure of the Union Square Theatre Mr. Palmer 
did several important things. He gathered round him a company of actors who 
were essentially American in their methods, and who worked admirably together; 
he took pains, at that time rare in this country, to costume his pieces correctly, 
and give to them well painted and effective scenery, and finally he offered to his 
audiences the pick of the productions of the French stage, at that time far more 
rich in works of genius than is the case to-day. In the height of his success he 
perceived that that success would not continue much longer unless he made a 
new and radical departure. Accordingly the Union Square was abandoned and 
Mr. Palmer wisely employed a year or two in travel and careful observation of 
the field in other countries before he ventured once more into active management. 
Then, when he took the Madison Square Theatre, he made no attempt to follow 
again the policy which governed him during his occupancy of the Union Square, 
neither did he follow the path beaten by the first managers of the little Twenty- 
fourth street house. He found that the standard French play no longer con- 
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formed to the tastes or sentiments of the American public, as had been so 
curiously the case in the decade just ended. He drew for his material on English 
sources, and the result proved the wisdom of his choice. In place of " French 
Flats" he offered " The Private Secretary," and with "Jim the Penman" redupli- 
cated the success of " The Two Orphans," while he remained faithful to his origi- 
nal principles in so far as a collectively well-trained and individually strong com- 
pany and the expensive mounting and careful stage managing of his plays were 
concerned. 

In a year from now, we shall know more certainly as to hi* plans and pur- 
poses with his new theatre, but it is fair to assume that he will soon raise it to the 
leading place among American theatres. The means he will adopt to this eud 
can only be guessed at, but it is fair to assume from what he has hinted 
to me that he will offer a series of productions which will go beyond anything our 
stage has yet seen in all that appertains to stage management and stage setting, 
while the pieces so produced will be of the highest orrfer of the drama. New 
York, as the umbilical city of America, has long needed an acknowledged home 
of the classical drama. Edwin Booth attempted to supply this but the times were 
not ripe. Lawrence Barrett has talked and planned to the same end. Is it not 
probable that it has remained for the manager of Palmer's Theater to carry it to a 
successful consummation ? Horace Townsbnd. 

VIII. 

OUR POSTAL SERVICE. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred citizens of the United States are under the 
impression that the postal service of our country is the tlnest in the world. In travel- 
ing through the United States I have heard such an assertion made by both 
"traveled" and "untraveled" Americans who seem positively grateful to the 
United States government — with Its superabundant wealth — for giving them 
a mail service of any kind. But the residents of large cities have no conception 
of the irregularity of the postal service in outlying districts, supplied by what is 
known in the postal department as the " star route," nor of the utter incompe- 
tence of many of the postal servants. Two years ago I traveled with a special re- 
porter from a leading Boston paper, who was commissioned to photograph a de- 
linquent postmistress in the State of Vermont, and who, in the course of a few 
days, sent me some very graphic representations of the fair lady's back kitchen in 
which she kept the United States mail. Country postmasters stand perfectly 
aghast if you betray any sense of irritation at the delay of your regular mail or 
at the non-delivery of your New York daily. Not long ago I had the satisfaction 
of seeing a quantity of the United States mail for a certain township conveyed a 
distance of three miles in a soap box kindly brought over by the kindness of a 
private citizen. In the month of January last a local railway became 
bankrupt, and ceased to run, and it took fully three months before the mail service 
could be restored to the townships along the route, although they were but a few 
miles from the Boston & Albany Railway. The United States has very nearly 
sixty thousand post-offic;es with a postal i oute of more than three hundred and 
eighty thousand miles, and yet such is the organization of the department that if 
an extension of some three or four miles of postal route has to be made tenders for 
the fame must be sent to Washington. The post-office inspector seems to be 
merely a kind of police detective, who must drop in upon the country postmaster 
at an unwary moment to see if he is not absconding with a registered letter or the 
cash box, but he appears to have nothing whatever to say to the arrangement of 
the mail service. But it is not merely in country places that I find the postal ser- 



